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THE  BOOK  OF  POPULAR  SCIENCE

The ultimate problem; the specter of Mal-
thusianism

The children called out of the workshops
must have opportunity for rational, health-
ful play, and educational opportunities that
they can use and profit by. Thus the
school system, in its upper readies, is being
transformed in the interest of the future
citizen.

The main consideration which led the
dominant school of writers two generations
ago to believe in the futility of political
action aimed at bettering the lot of poorest
humanity was the doctrine of Malthusian-
ism. This was the idea, at one time advo-
cated by the English clergyman Malthus,
that population always tends to increase up
to the limits set by the food supply and
constantly to press upon those limits. If
this were true it is evident, as they argued,
that alleviation could be but temporary,
that when the pressure of misery was eased
off a bit marriages would be earlier and
families larger until the old wretched state
of things was restored on a larger scale. In
recent times this doctrine has been much
modified. We know that there is a state
in which it will hold true. Simply to give
the poorest classes more food, or more
money, would probably do more harm than
good. But if as their conditions are im-
proved ambition is aroused, and this will
follow from free edu-
cation and the right
sort of material relief,
the result will prob-
ably be just the oppo-
site. Misery and im-

moderate multiplication are reciprocally
cause and effect. At the present time,
students of these problems are concerned
not so much with the question of absolute
pressure of population as with the selective
effects of encouraging or discouraging the
increase of various stocks. Where a stock
is organically deficient, there is great dan-
ger lest in the effort to improve it the race
as a whole will be injured. It wotrld seem
that a systematic endeavor to provide a
civilized standard of living for all must be
combined with a certain minimum of safe-
guards against racial deterioration as a
result of that endeavor.

Thus the problem grows in complexity.
As the relations of men multiply and be-
come more complex the requisite social or-
ganization becomes more difficult to attain.
And this is especially difficult in our own
country, where the love of liberty has been
exaggerated into a one-sided individual-
ism, a dread of political power, and where
historic forces have given us a political sys-
tem with mainly negative ideals and where
in consequence intelligent efficiency in pub-
lic action meets with many obstructions.
We have before us in its most acute form
the great problem of the Anglo-Saxon peo-
ples : to effect an adequate organization of
society for social ends without sacrificing
the liberty and personality of the individual.
This great end cannot be achieved at a bound,
but we must believe
that patient effort will
yield steady progress
and that our civiliza-
tion will ultimately be
found equal to its task.
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